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A Procession  of  Interests 

Why  grow  old?  A silly  question,  you  say.  I’m 
never  going  to  do  it,  I say.  Like  Harvey  House,  I’ll 
be  irresistible  to  the  opposite  sex  (one  or  more!)  to 
the  day  I die;  like  Mary  Booth  Millman,  I may 
become  ugly  to  you,  but  the  Real  Me  is  beautiful; 
like  John  Ullman  I will  merit  paeans  of  praise  from 
my  peers;  like  Elizabeth  Gustafson,  I’m  going  to 
get  in  to  a community  before  too  long  — even  if  it’s 
a nursing  home  — where  someone  will  look  out  for 
me  if  I break  both  legs,  develop  cancer,  have  a 
coronary  and  a stroke  on  my  way  out;  like  Ed 
Janoe,  I’ll  listen  to  my  elders  and  betters  every  day 
of  my  life;  and  like  Dave  Munro,  I’ll  go  naked  into 
that  dark  night.  Reading  Jeanne  Lohman’s  poems 
all  the  way.  And  if  I lace  my  tea  with  hyperbole, 
who  will  say  me  nay? 

The  woman  on  the  cover  is  a Dravidian  servant 
girl,  whose  picture  was  sent  in  by  Margaret  Brooks. 

It’s  time  for  new  topics  in  forward  Bulletins. 
How  about  the  following? 

March  What  kind  of  Y.M.  do  we  want? 

April  Vocations 

May  I have  the  next  dance?  Liaisons  and 

Illusions 

June  Visions:  Friends  in  2000 

July  Christianity  and  Materialism 

RRS 


A HARVEST  MEASURE 

A golden  stillness  warms  these  resting  fields 
That  stretch  away  to  lost  beginnings; 

Here  I take  the  harvest  measure  of  my  years. 

This  is  my  savor  season  before  the  winter  comes. 
And  I would  taste  memory’s  air  and  smoke, 

Sniff  again  the  green  wood  and  the  old  earth. 

Youth  was  a flood  of  wonders  and  openings; 

I moved  through  that  springtide  dreaming  and  taking. 
Ardent  in  the  ache  of  all  my  delicious  loves. 

Beauty  swept  me  away  enchanted  by  dawn  and  sunset; 
I was  a dancer  through  rainbow  and  stormcloud. 
Tender  and  quick  in  the  freshets  of  my  tears. 

But  I never  became  beauty’s  too-familiar  friend. 
And  the  lighted  distances  remained  between  us. 

Now  in  the  pungent  dusk  of  the  falling  years 
That  shining  blesses  the  miracle  of  things. 

New  worlds  spin  on  the  tips  of  my  aging  fingers, 
Surfaces  proclaim  marvels  and  tell  me  legends. 
Form  within  form  rests  continuing  revelation. 
Intricate  and  varied  beyond  my  scope  of  dreams. 
Simpler  and  lovelier  than  I imagined. 

My  tears  spring  fresh  from  old  sources. 

But  the  rivers  have  widened  and  deepened 
And  there  is  commerce  on  those  waters 
That  move  me  downstream  to  joy. 

Possibilities  widen  within  as  the  winter  nears. 

The  bones  of  the  land  emerge  in  the  dying  fall. 

The  harvest  is  not  hoarded  into  barns. 

I am  well  nourished  in  the  sharing, 

And  I sing  as  I walk  thankful  in  these  fields 

Where  frost  whitens  the  ground 

And  darkness  gathers  at  the  edges  of  the  sky. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


From  Japan’s  1963  National  Law 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Elders 

“The  Elders  shall  be  loved  and  respected  as 
those  who  have  for  many  years  worked  toward  the 
development  of  society,  and  a wholesome  and  peace- 
ful life  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them.  In  accordance 
with  their  desire  and  ability,  the  elders  shall  be 
given  opportunities  to  engage  in  suitable  work  or  to 
participate  in  social  activities.’’ 
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Quaker  Beliefs  into  Practice 

“It  doesn’t  happen  all  at  once.  You  become.  It 
takes  a long  time.  . . Generally,  by  the  time  you 
are  Real  most  of  the  hair  has  been  loved  off  and 
your  eyes  drop  out  and  you  get  loose  at  the  joints 
and  very  shabby.  But  these  things  don’t  matter  at 
all,  because  once  you  are  Real  you  can’t  be  ugly 
except  to  people  who  don’t  understand.’’ 

— The  Velveteen  Rabbit,  by  M.  Williams 

I was  reminded  of  this  quote  when  attending  the 
Yearly  Meeting  sub-session  on  Aging.  Looking 
around  the  group  and  listening  to  Friends  like  Har- 
vey House,  John  Ullman  and  Mildred  Taylor  Bland- 
ing,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  what  distinguished 
our  Quaker  elders  — they  are  Real  Each  one  had 
been  continuously  cultivating  the  inner  life  and  ex- 
pressing it  outwardly  during  an  entire  life-span.  Each 
knew  he  or  she  was  the  Same  Self  inside,  however 
shabby  the  exterior. 

Reflecting  on  some  of  our  Quaker  beliefs  prac- 
ticed by  our  elder  models,  I came  up  with  these 
five: 

1)  Responding  to  the  Inner  Light  within  each 
person,  a Friend  recognizes  no  age  barriers.  Our 
aged  refuse  to  be  boxed  and  shelved  by  images  in 
our  culture  of  the  elderly  as  useless  and  ugly.  Many 
Quakers  have  been  combatting  sexist  victimization; 
they  might  also  give  more  energy  to  combatting 
ageist  discrimination  and  victimization.  We  can  make 
visible  to  our  young  our  wise  old  ones.  The  young 
are  underprivileged  without  knowing  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Quaker  family. 

2)  Continuous  revelation.  Being  alone,  one  be- 
comes more  “I.”  The  mystical  experience  has  win- 
nowed and  mellowed  acquaintance  with  one’s  Self 
within.  Each  aging  individual  lives  more  by  his  or 
her  own  strengths  and  is  not  concerned  with  being 
peculiar  or  different. 

3)  Simplicity.  The  old  one  finally  begins  to  drop 
things  that  clutter  and  sorts  out  what  is  important. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  art  of  dying,  and  methods 
of  best  handling  pain  without  drugs,  if  possible.  I 
heard  of  one  Eastern  Friend  who  was  found  dead 
sitting  on  an  orange  crate  in  his  rented  apartment. 
Quietly  and  methodically  he  had  disposed  of  all  his 
substantial  worldly  goods,  knowing  his  time  was 
limited  by  cancer.  His  final  creative  energies  were 
devoted  to  appropriate  gifts,  where  needed,  and  to 
lessen  the  work  of  those  who  would  need  to  handle 
the  final  death  disposition  details. 

4)  Silence  comes  into  its  own  full  power.  We 
may  have  given  it  verbal  tribute  in  Meeting  for 
Worship  but  as  we  age,  its  sacredness  is  a felt  real- 
ity. Indeed,  we  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the 


Committee  on  Aging 

The  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  committee 
on  aging  met  on  October  4.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion views  expressed  in  letters  from  absent  Friends 
and  the  plans  of  Southern  California  and  PYM 
committees  on  aging,  the  committee  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  following  projects  before  its  January  meeting. 

A sub-committee  convened  by  Myra  Keen  (Palo 
Alto)  will  meet  in  November  to  talk  about  the  needs 
and  possibilities  for  a Friends’  residence  in  the  Bay 
and  Peninsula  region.  A core  committee  has  been 
named  and  a basic  agenda  planned.  Concerned 
Friends  may  attend  and  share  their  ideas:  contact 
Myra  Keen. 

We  are  not  ready  for  a sub-committee  on  “reali- 
zing the  creative  potential  of  aging’’  but  members 
may  get  together  some  material  on  this  subject. 

Elizabeth  Gustafson  will  talk  with  members  of 
the  FCL  staff  about  useful  ways  in  which  Friends 
can  be  involved  in  legislation  and  public  education 
about  aging,  and  will  report  in  January. 

Bob  Heilman  (Sacramento)  will  make  a demo- 
graphic survey  of  the  elderly  Friends  in  CPQM  for 
our  own  information,  inquiring  into  numbers,  ages, 
and  social  situations. 

Individuals  on  the  committee  will  start  working 
on  plans  for  a one-  or  two-day  consciousness-raising, 
self-educational  conference  on  aging  to  be  held  next 
winter  or  spring. 

elderly  Friend  whose  electric  hearing  aid  can  be 
heard  turning  off  when  she  finds  the  verbiage  of 
some  spoken  ministry  too  long.  We  become  aware 
of  the  limitations  of  speech  and  the  barriers  that 
words  can  build. 

5)  Community.  Each  of  us  older  Quakers  realizes 
the  time  comes  when  age  thrusts  upon  us  helplessness, 
uselessness,  and  physical  limitations.  We  who  have 
been  proud  of  our  self  reliance  and  independence 
finally  learn  to  seek  gentleness,  to  ask  for,  and  to 
accept  help  in  being  cared  for.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  religious  community.  We  are  all  a 
part  of  the  same  root  and  experience  this  common 
grounding  just  as  each  knows  there  is  more  to  us 
than  age. 

It  is  this  last  but  central  Quaker  belief  in  the  re- 
ligious community  that  needs  more  practical  imple- 
mentation. Not  all  our  elderly  have  the  financial 
means  to  buy  into  expensive  final  retirement  homes. 
Not  all  elders  want  or  need  to  be  in  a retirement 
center  but  all  need  to  be  cared  for  and  continue  to 
feel  themselves  a cherished  part  of  the  Quaker 
community. 

Mary  Booth  Millman 
Pima  Meeting 
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On  Aging 

Now,  at  77,  I am  grateful  beyond  measure  to 
have  lived  into  this  new  age,  wherein  the  exciting 
discoveries  all  the  way  from  the  whirling  galaxies 
and  atomic  physics  to  molecular  biology  open  up 
new  realms  of  human  experience.  I am  thrilled  to 
the  core  by  the  new  color  photography  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  know  beyond  a doubt  that  life  pervades  it 
all,  and  that  the  spiritual  drive  which  urges  me  on 
must  be  shared  by  the  whole  domain  of  life  on  this 
planet  and  upon  a thousand  million  others  in  this 
great  universe,  our  common  home. 

In  one  particular  point  of  emphasis  I am  moved 
by  the  growing  concept  of  organic  evolution  which 
has  brought  us  to  where  we  are,  and  in  collabora- 
tion with  our  faith  can  continue  to  carry  us  for- 
ward. The  sequences  of  amino  acids  in  vital  pro- 
teins seems  to  me  to  infuse  into  this  whole  concept 
a spectrum  of  beauty  which  links  us  inseparably  to 
all  creatures  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  because  of  this  explosive  growth  in 
knowledge  coming  to  us  through  the  physical  sci- 
ences, but  because  of  the  enlargement  of  human  life 
through  the  break-down  of  barriers  which  separated 
us  from  one  another,  do  I find  myself  rejoicing  at 
having  lived  so  long.  All  this  “Quaker”  hugging, 
and  the  greater  freedom  to  love  in  the  man-woman 
relationships  of  life,  are  important  parts  of  this 
greater  whole. 

On  this  personal  level,  and  relating  to  the  so-called 
problems  of  aging,  only  very  slowly  has  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  I,  too,  am  destined  to  slow  down  and 
eventually  stop  my  activities  at  this  level.  But  I find 
myself  enjoying  the  continuing  process  of  life  so 
hugely  that  I am  determined  to  postpone  these  even- 
tualities as  long  as  possible.  If  I am  privileged  to 
see  that  termination  coming,  and  thus  to  savor  it, 
my  current  intent  will  be  served  by  yielding  grace- 
fully to  make  room  on  this  earth  for  a child. 

Having  at  age  19  faced  exactly  this  situation, 
though  sustained  by  a different  symbolism,  all  of 
my  life  since  then  seems  to  have  been  “extra.”  With 
the  help  of  generous  and  dedicated  doctors  I enjoyed  a 
fantastic  recovery  and  have  found  life  increasingly  in- 
teresting. For  the  present  I absolutely  reject  the  false 
caricature  of  age.  As  for  continuing  in  the  work  for 
which  I was  trained,  I have  been  particularly  fortunate. 
During  WWII  I felt  drawn  to  serve  in  socially  con- 
structive work  not  directly  related  to  war-time  industry, 
and  found  myself  first  in  an  educational  capacity  for 
“Consumers  Cooperative  Enterprises”  in  Oakland, 
finally  doing  everything  from  greasing  cars  to  hauling 
groceries.  After  my  term  of  five  years  we  could  not 


collect  enough  ration  stamps  to  continue  in  business, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  U.S.  Government 
we  liquidated. 

TTiirty  years  ago,  after  the  above  episode,  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  join  the  Clay  Pipe  industry,  with  the 
primary  assignment  to  develop  better  joints  to  hold  the 
pipe  together  in  the  ground,  keep  roots  and  storm 
water  out,  and  sewage  in,  (I  fancied  myself  allied  with 
with  Gandhi,  working  on  better  latrines  for  the  world). 
After  participating  in  some  satisfying  progress  it 
came  my  turn  to  retire  in  1966  at  age  68.  Then,  in 
the  process  of  moving  a duplex  and  improving  some 
other  houses  I needed  more  money,  and  happily 
(after  2 years)  found  there  was  more  work  for  me  to 
do  in  the  same  industry,  now  with  the  company 
known  as  Interpace.  As  a result  Tve  been  working 
nearly  full  time  right  up  to  this  Yearly  Meeting. 
Now,  with  the  Technical  Center  of  that  company 
moving  to  another  area,  this  phase  of  my  life  comes 
to  a natural  close.  But  the  value  of  this  intervening 
work  to  me,  both  financially  and  in  personal  growth 
(and  my  conviction  that  this  has  also  been  a profit- 
able investment  for  the  company),  strengthens  my 
purpose  to  help  in  every  way  possible  the  current 
movement  to  open  up  similar  opportunity  for  every 
maturing  person. 

One  formative  event  in  my  life  was  Carla  Tay- 
lor’s interest  group  on  Worship  through  Dance, 
held  during  our  1967  yearly  meeting  (when  I was 
age  69).  This  resulted  in  my  adding  this  free-er  style 
of  dancing  to  my  way  of  life,  which  I could  do 
regularly  by  myself  with  or  without  the  help  of  a 
phonograph.  Lately  I’ve  found  a revival  of  fun  in 
singing,  beginning  with  a spontaneous  outburst  one 
morning  on  the  way  to  work,  which  I suddenly 
realized  sounded  pretty  good  (to  me).  So  I’ve  also 
been  singing  a lot  since  then.  It’s  part  of  a deliber- 
ately cultivated  philosophy  which  holds  that  joy  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  the  most  productive  effort. 

In  strict  honesty  I must  also  add  this:  I abso- 
lutely have  rejected,  and  attempted  to  blast  out  of 
sight,  the  notion  that  people  of  advanced  age  have 
neither  the  desire,  the  need,  or  the  capacity  for  a 
vigorous,  possibly  even  a risky,  woman-man  love 
life. 

Of  course  health  matters  a lot,  and  I am  a 
fanatic  in  mourning  over  the  slow  suicide  of  smokers, 
the  massive  invitations  to  ill-health  put  out  by  ad- 
vertisers of  pepped-up  soft  drinks,  to  say  nothing  of 
alcoholic  items  in  which  I occasionally  indulge.  In 
short,  I love  my  body,  its  every  part  and  instinct.  It 
has  served  me  well,  was  given  me  by  a strong  family, 
and  1 want  to  treat  it  with  love  and  respect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  sustaining  thing  of  all  is 
belief.  I really  believe  that  w'e  can  stop  this  satanic 
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Quaker  in  a “Home” 

What  does  it  mean  to  retire?  And  when?  And 
from  what?  Since  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been 
created,  the  word  has  become  more  clearly  defined, 
so  it  seems.  But  there  is  still  the  difference  between 
“being  retired”  and  “being  inactive.” 

When  I moved  into  the  place  — which  is  large 
and  has  the  word  “Lodge”  in  its  name  — I became 
specially  aware  of  this  fact:  the  age-range  of  the 
residents  extends  from  the  sixties  to  the  nineties; 
some  are  still  working  as  individuals,  privately, 
creatively,  within  the  Lodge.  Workers  include  artists, 
a tailor  who  — 90  years  old  — still  continues  his 
skills  and  paints  pictures,  a seamstress  doing  minor 
repairs,  many  women  doing  handicrafts,  and  some 
participating  in  a sewing  class.  A library  is  kept  in 
excellent  condition  by  an  expert  woman,  and  two 
pianos  and  a harmonium,  used  occasionally  by  those 
living  here  or  by  invited,  musically  trained  guests, 
attract  a considerable  number. 

There  are  many  sufferers  of  minor  or  major  in- 
validities, who  have  become  gradually  inactive.  They 
are  mainly  entertained  by  TV  and  by  visits  from 
neighbors.  Some  are  lonely,  left  without  family, 
passively  waiting  for  nature  to  take  its  course.  But 
even  those  react  to  friendly  words  and  smiles  when 
met  in  elevators  or  in  the  lounge. 

This  place  is  of  course  one  of  the  last  stations  of 
all  those  living  here.  It  is  a decent  place  to  live  for 
those  of  limited  means;  five  well-balanced  meals  are 
served  in  two  shifts  for  the  160  residents  in  a com- 
munal dining  room,  but  there  is  also  a gleaming 
kitchen  in  every  apartment  for  self-prepared  meals. 

Recently,  those  who  have  moved  here  when  the 
building  was  dedicated  12  years  ago  — and  there 


drift  toward  annihilating  war.  I really  believe  we 
can  heal  the  wounds  in  our  beautiful  earth  and 
preserve  it  — with  a steady-state  population  — for 
our  children  of  a thousand  generations.  And  I really 
believe  we,  as  human  beings,  can  wipe  out  poverty 
of  body,  mind  and  soul,  open  the  prisons,  create  re- 
demptive community  spirit  throughout  the  land.  In 
brief,  I believe  that  with  the  help  of  our  inwardly 
guiding  powers  we  can  bring  about  joyfully  the  realm 
of  heaven,  first  among  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
and  through  these  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  This 
faith  illumines  every  moment  of  my  life,  including 
those  periods  in  the  depths  as  well  as  those  exalted 
times  when  I ride  the  crests. 

Harvey  House 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 


are  21  left  out  of  150  — were  celebrated  with  speeches, 
singing,  punch  and  cake.  These  figures  also  throw 
some  light  on  the  rapidly  changing  population.  There 
are  occasions  for  more  chances  of  togetherness,  if 
entertainment  is  offered,  when  transportation  with- 
out cost  is  provided.  Unfortunately,  only  a restricted 
number  participates  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

Here  I stop  in  order  to  describe  the  possible 
contribution  of  a Quaker  to  creating  a feeling  of 
Fellowship.  There  are  two  of  us  here,  and  each  of 
us  tries  in  his  and  her  way.  Being  the  male  part  (in- 
cidentally, the  male/female  ratio  is  1 to  8!)  — I 
have  not  succeeded  in  attracting  the  men  toward  a 
sense  of  community.  A certain  shyness  on  either 
side  may  be  the  reason;  most  residents,  after  all, 
were  born  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  perhaps 
feeling  not  at  ease  with  the  opposite  sex.  Then, 
there  are  quite  a few  foreign-born  people  who  prefer 
to  stick  together.  The  religious  variety  contributes 
also  toward  this  multi-colored  mosaic.  But  the  long- 
ing for  love  and  being  loved  is  ever  present. 

Small  cells  of  room  neighbors  — we  only  have 
2Vi  hours  of  communal  dinner-hours  per  week  — 
do  try  for  closeness;  outings  by  bus  or  rides  offered 
to  town  or  neighboring  places  are  also  starting  points 
for  limited  development  of  fellowship  at  large. 

The  surroundings  available  under  these  circum- 
stances include  a large  garden  around  the  house, 
and  a number  of  plots  for  those  who  can  still  handle  a 
spade.  They  produce  an  amazing  show  of  color  the 
year  around.  An  excellent  professional  takes  care  of 
trees,  shrubs,  lawn  and  flowers  for  show  and  for 
decorating  the  dinner  tables.  The  available  musical 
instruments  accompany  “sing-alongs.”  The  under- 
signed has  recently  discovered  remnants  of  his  former 
voice  training  and  helps  a professional  musician 
who  comes  in  twice  a week  for  a “Come-in-to-sing” 
program,  including  musical  education.  He  even  sings 
solos,  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  group.  General  interest 
in  young  people’s  life  styles  and  futures  can  be 
stimulated  here,  though  they  are  hard  to  under- 
stand for  most.  My  success  has  been  slight,  but  en- 
couraging, in  this  field. 

The  increasing  longevity  of  aging  people  has 
stimulated  not  only  our  variety  of  naming  them 
(from  the  elegant  “Senior  Citizens”  all  the  way  to 
“Oldsters”),  but  also  the  numerous  “How-to”  books, 
lectures,  specialists,  and  “experts.”  One  rather  new 
approach  has  become  popular  as  “Senior  Actuali- 
zation and  Growth  Exploration”  — thanks  for  the 
acronym.  It  uses  two  video  tapes,  “A  New  Image 
for  Aging”  (52  minutes),  and  “Deep  Breathing”  (20 
minutes).  They  can  be  rented.  A highly  qualified 
young  man  travels  now  all  over  the  country  showing 
these  tapes  to  public  gatherings  and  old  people’s 

{continued  on  page  42) 
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groups  to  invite  citizens  of  all  ages  to  join  and 
support  SAGE,  Four  of  us  have  attended  a local 
showing  and  w'ere  highly  impressed. 

Being  one  of  the  slightly  handicapped  but  highly 
active  oldsters,  these  closing  words  may  express  my 
own  outlook: 

Yesterday  is  but  a dream, 

And  tomorrow’  is  only  a vision. 

But  today  well-lived  makes  every 
Yesterday  a dream  of  happiness 
And  every  tomorrow 
A vision  of  hope. 

Look  well,  therefore, 

To  this  day. 

(Author  unknown) 

John  Ullman 
Berkeley  Meeting 


News  of  the  Meetings 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

To  David  and  Jan  Tappan,  Orange  Grove,  a 
daughter,  Christina  Marie,  September  4. 

Marriages 

Westw’ood,  although  a small  meeting,  reports  a 
banner  number  of  weddings.  Besides  the  marriages 
of  four  couples  who  are  attenders,  there  have  been 
so  far  in  1975  the  following  marriages  of  members: 
Priscilla  Kerr  and  Michael  Heim; 

Kathe  Bonann  and  Don  Marshall; 

Eleanor  McGarr  and  Dick  Patterson, 

Deaths 

Margaret  Embry,  Albuquerque.  September  26. 
Edwin  Rockwell,  in  El  Cajon,  September  21. 
Aged  94.  He  and  his  wife  Luela  were  founders  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 

Orange  Grove  has  sent  a letter  of  intent  to  sponsor 
a Vietnamese  family,  to  Church  World  Service. 

San  Francisco  Meeting  reports  that  Friends  wishing 
to  adopt  Vietnamese  orphans  (i.e.,  any  of  the  more 

{continued  on  page  50) 


Letter 

One  Man’s  Opinion 

Atlanta  May  21,  1975 

To  JOHN  ULLMAN  (83) 
who  has  given  himself  spontaneously 
to  his  fellow  humans 
From  BUCKY  FULLER  (80) 

Because  All  humanity  has  always  been  born  naked, 
helpless  and  ignorant 
yet  endowed  with  hungers,  thirsts  and 
procreative  urges  both  physical  and  metaphysical 
It  has  had  to  learn  that  its  ignorant  assumption 
from  immediate  experiences:  that  there  IS 
a fundamental  and  pervasive  inadequacy 
of  vital  life  support 

wherefore  “only  the  fittest  shall  survive.’’.  . . 
has  organized  its  social  efforts 

around  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  logical  and  fair 
philosophies 
for  coping 

with  cosmically  ordained  life  support  inadequacy. 

Altruism  and  religious  faith  have  been  classified 
by  the  realists 
as  “muddle-headed-ness.” 

Suddenly 

the  “muddleheadedness”  has  muddled  through 

to  discover 

that  there  is  indeed 

ample  accrued  know-how' 

and  physical  resource  to  sustain 

all  humans 

for  all  time  to  come 

at  higher  standards  of  living  than  were  ever  known 
to  any  monarch  or  billionaire. 

Wherefore  selfishness  can  no  longer  be  rationalized 

Selfishness  is  trying 
to  prolong  its  self  deceit 
by  200  billion  dollars 
a year 

military  wastage 

But  still  the  new'  reality  of  the  victory 

of  mystic  faith 

and  intellectual  integrity 

overwhelms 

the  selfish  wastage. 
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No  Way  to  Go 


My  decision,  my  commitment,  came  from  deep 
within  me:  Mother  would  come  to  me  as  soon  as 
the  doctor  released  her  from  the  convalescent  hos- 
pital. In  spite  of  indifferent,  untrained  care  there, 
her  badly  infected  foot  w'as  healing.  I could,  even 
with  my  part-time  job,  provide  her  appetizing,  nu- 
tritious meals  and  the  attention  and  stimulation  she 
needed.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  almost  ninety  years 
old.  but  she  was  vigorous,  intelligent,  determined, 
with  a rare  sense  of  humor,  and  she  still  has  her 
sense  of  wonder  when  there  is  something  of  natural 
beauty  in  sight,  be  it  flowers,  trees,  a child,  a sun- 
rise. or  a sunset. 

While  Mother  was  in  the  hospital,  my  sister, 
under  the  California  State  Probate  Code  — section 
on  Conservatorships  — took  legal  action  to  become 
conservator  of  the  small  estate  left  mother  at  my 
father's  death.  She  did  not  consult  any  of  us  her 
siblings,  nor  did  she  explain.  Just  to  receive  legal 
notice  to  appear,  "to  show  cause.  . . " made  me 
furious.  I had  already  volunteered  to  care  for  Mother, 
but  I did  not  have  the  foresight  to  ask  for  nor  to 
insist  upon  a contract,  one  that  would  provide  me 
with  at  least  a month’s  vacation  per  year  and  one 
weekend  per  month  — a little  time  for  my  own 
replenishment;  also,  if  I could  not  continue  working, 
something  for  my  needs  besides  room  and  board. 
The  court  has  proved  zealous  in  protecting  the  estate; 
also  its  own  interests.  Unfortunately,  I did  not,  at 
the  time,  consider  mine. 

Now,  more  than  five  years  later,  I am  still  on 
24-hour-a-day  duty,  with  no  time  off  until  one  re- 
cent weekend.  I am  realizing  how  sorely  I need  — 
both  of  us  need  — for  me  to  refresh  myself  regu- 
larly. With  the  gradual  diminution  of  Mother’s  abil- 
ities to  move  about,  to  care  for  herself,  to  do  useful, 
purposeful  things,  I have  felt  more  confined,  more 
drained,  less  a person,  more  a drudging  automaton. 
A very  angry  one,  and  weary.  Too  exhausted  to  be 
patient  when  she  moves  so  slowly,  so  reluctantly. 

She  had  always  been  resourceful  and  indepen- 
dent. I have  tried  to  preserve  as  much  of  her  in- 
dependence as  possible.  Finding  herself  increasingly 
dependent  now,  she  evidently  resents  becoming  so 
and  is  defensive  when  she  does  not  understand. 
When  she  feels  that  I am  not  performing  as  a 
dutiful  and  respectful  daughter,  she  tries  to  punish 
and  control  me  by  use  of  sarcasm.  Although  I now 
have  someone  coming  to  bathe  her  once  a week,  I 
have  to  give  her  partial  baths  daily  — sometimes 


oftener.  She  likes  to  slip  to  the  refrigerator  at  night, 
and  if  she  can  find  any  of  the  foods,  especially 
fruits,  that  are  forbidden  or  restricted  in  her  special 
diet,  she  gleefully  consumes  all  she  wants.  That 
dietetic  indiscretion  of  course  brings  inevitable  con- 
sequences, but  she  refuses  to  recognize  any  such 
relationship.  Then  I’m  the  one  who  cleans  the  floor, 
the  clothes,  and  Mother.  Unaware  of  the  need  for 
bathing  and  changing,  she  protests  that  she  was 
bathing  herself  before  I was  born  and  has  been 
quite  capable  of  it  since.  She  had,  indeed,  been 
fastidious,  and  still  believes  she  is. 

We,  her  children,  loved  to  hear  her  tell  stories. 
Anytime,  but  especially  at  bedtime.  Later,  as  adults, 
we  found  that  we  and  our  friends  enjoyed,  on  occa- 
sion, her  delightful  and  humorous  repertoire.  Now, 
however,  many  of  the  connecting  links  have  come 
apart  in  her  mind,  and  we  become  pained  by  the 
repetitions.  But  her  glint  of  humor  still  is  there. 
Other  repetitions  prove  to  be  abrasive,  particularly 
when  I am  doing  some  personal  service  for  her, 
such  as  combing,  braiding,  and  pinning  her  hair: 
“Be  careful,  you’re  pulling  a hair.’’.  . . "You  are 
pinning  that  braid  too  tight.”.  . . "That  hair  is  at- 
tached to  my  scalp  and  it  hurts  me  — even  if  it  is 
only  me.”  I feel  as  if  I am  hearing  "This  is  a 
recording,”  for  it  is  played  daily.  With  such  con- 
stant repetition,  it  burns. 

There  are  times  when  I could  walk  out  w ithout  a 
backward  glance.  But  I don’t.  Given  the  same  need, 
I believe  I would  still  decide  as  I did.  I find  that 
there  are  many  other  people  doing  the  same  thing. 
Some  of  these  have  either  an  absorbing  career  or  a 
close  relative  for  support.  1 have  neither.  But  this  is 
not  quite  true,  because  such  members  of  Friends 
Meeting  as  can,  take  turns,  on  First-Day  morning, 
visiting  Mother,  so  that  I may  go  to  Meeting.  This 
delights  Mother  and  relieves  and  sustains  me. 

At  the  suggestion  of  friends,  I am  investigating 
alternatives.  But  my  feeling  is  that  as  yet  my  strength 
is  sufficient.  True,  the  task  is  hard,  but  there  is  an 
undergirding  Spirit  that  continues  to  sustain. 

Margarita  Halstead 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Letter 

Advice  from  the  East 

Dear  Friend: 

The  Bulletin  is  good,  but  there  is  too  much 
white  space.  Could  this  be  used  for  more  articles,  etc? 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Tom  Hancock 
Leverett,  Mass. 
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CHOOSING  A NURSING  HOME 


IT’S  OK  Long  term  institutional  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  is  not  an  evil  resulting  from  mater- 
ialism, agism,  and  other  anxieties.  It  exists  in  “de- 
veloped” societies  not  because  western  people  are 
cruel  disrespectors  of  the  aged,  but  because  western 
societies,  thanks  to  advanced  medicine  and  health 
insurance  systems,  have  more  very  aged  and  crippled 
people.  It  is  a useful  way  of  providing  for  the  needs 
of  very  old  or  handicapped  people  who  have  no 
relatives  or  whose  loving  relatives  are  unable  to 
carry  the  burden  of  their  care. 

Nevertheless,  the  decision  to  move  into  an  insti- 
tution goes  against  the  grain  of  American  self-suf- 
ficiency and  is  hard  to  make  easily  or  gracefully  — 
unless  one  can  give  up  that  stubborn  independence 
and  embrace  the  new  opportunities  afforded  by  such  a 
move. 

GO  SLOW  The  most  important  thing  about 
choosing  a nursing  home  is  to  do  it  slowly.  Give 
yourself  time.  Remember:  you  are  not  simply  choosing 
a place  in  which  to  die  quickly.  The  strong  statisti- 
cal probability  is  that  you  are  choosing  a place  in 
which  to  live  several  important  years  of  your  life.  It 
is  worth  choosing  carefully. 

If  you  have  lost  a spouse,  lost  a limb,  had  a 
stroke,  or  suffered  some  other  trauma,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  you  not  make  hasty  decisions 
about  nursing  homes.  Such  losses  are  hard  to  deal 
with;  give  yourself  a chance  if  possible  to  adjust  to 
them  before  you  make  the  difficult  and  challenging 
move  to  a nursing  home.  Use  some  of  your  savings 
to  buy  help  at  home,  or  rely  upon  your  children  for 
awhile:  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  easier  for  everyone. 

Medicare  benefits  apply  to  nursing  home  care 
only  if  you  move  directly  from  an  acute  care  hos- 
pital to  a nursing  home.  This  fact  puts  pressure  on 
you  to  choose  a nursing  home  while  you  are  sick 
and  disrupted.  Resist  the  pressure;  money  is  less 
important  than  the  quality  of  your  life  in  the  future. 

LEVELS  OF  CARE  There  are  many  kinds  of 
community  support  for  elderly  people  and  you  should 
be  sure  to  utilize  all  that  are  available  to  maintain 
your  independent  living  situation.  Ask  at  the  local 
Senior  Citizens  Center  about  home  nursing,  meals- 
on-wheels,  transportation  facilities  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  “level  of  care”  which  should  be  available 
everywhere  but  is  not,  is  day  care.  (Friends  of  all 
ages  should  support  AB  1810  on  day  care  by  writing 
before  the  end  of  November  to  the  Committee  and 
to  their  own  representatives.) 


Further  levels  in  order  of  increasing  medical  care 
are  community  care,  residential  care,  intermediate 
care,  and  skilled  nursing.  If  some  of  your  support 
comes  from  the  state,  its  agencies  will  decide  what 
level  is  appropriate  for  you.  If  you  are  financially 
independent,  you,  like  the  state,  will  want  to  save 
money  and  also  to  avoid  a level  of  care  which  is 
frustratingly  restrictive.  Many  facilities  combine  several 
levels  of  care  within  their  system  which  allows  for 
easy  transfer  from  one  level  of  care  to  a higher  one 
— and  often  back  again. 

Strictly  speaking,  “nursing  home”  refers  to  skilled 
nursing,  the  highest  level  of  long  term  care,  but  in  this 
article  we  use  it  as  a general  rubric  covering  the  variety 
of  facilities. 

CHOOSING  The  type,  size  and  location  of 
nursing  homes  varies  greatly.  You  can  safely  choose 
among  them  according  to  your  own  preferences  be- 
cause there  are  no  statistical  indications  that  any 
one  type  is  better  than  another.  For  example,  non- 
profit homes  are  not  necessarily  better  than  proprie- 
tary ones,  small  are  not  always  better  than  large 
ones,  those  with  many  services  are  not  always  better 
than  those  with  few.  Except  for  the  very  few  which 
are  not  certified  by  Medicare  and/or  Medicaid  (which 
you  should  consider  only  with  extreme  caution),  all 
the  long  term  care  facilities  in  the  country  are  now 
held  to  at  least  minimum  standards  as  far  as  con- 
struction, safety,  sanitation,  food,  and  staffing  are 
concerned. 

Once  you’ve  decided  the  type  of  home  and  the 
location  you  prefer,  you  can  check  the  quality  of  the 
ones  available  in  several  ways.  Look  at  the  recent 
inspection  reports  of  the  facilities-licensing  agency 
in  your  state.  (In  California  the  report  must  be  con- 
spicuously posted  in  the  facility  if  there  has  been  an 
inspection  since  July  13,  1975.)  If  the  report  is  not 
posted,  ask  at  the  facility  how  to  contact  the  district 
office  of  the  inspecting  agency.  If  they  don’t  want  to 
tell  you.  watch  out. 

When  you  read  the  report,  use  discretion.  The 
regulations  are  very  tough  now  and  concern  them- 
selves with  very  minor  matters  as  well  as  major 
ones.  Don’t  rule  out  a facility  if  the  citations  refer 
only  to  minor  housekeeping  details. 

Looking  at  the  place  itself  is  another  way  of 
learning  about  quality  but  you  can’t  learn  much 
that  way.  Asking  questions  about  staff-patient  ratios, 
extra  programs,  meals  and  so  on  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  owner’s  intentions  but  not  much  about 
the  execution  of  these  plans.  To  learn  more  about 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  home,  talk  with  a couple 
of  active  volunteers. 
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These  material  considerations  are  not  at  all  as 
important,  I believe,  as  the  people  who  run  the 
nursing  home.  The  administrator  and  the  director 
of'  nursing  are  the  key  people  in  any  nursing  home. 
At  least  one  of  them  must  be  a person  whom  you 
like,  trust,  and  can  talk  with,  for  these  two  make 
the  decisions  and  set  the  tone  for  the  whole  facility. 
(Herein  lies  the  reason  why  a Quaker-run  nursing 
home  would  be  a good  thing  to  have.) 


means  for  nursing  home  care.  Either  you  will  pay 
for  services  rendered  on  a monthly  basis  or  you  will 
sign  a continuing  care  contract  which  makes  your 
tenure  in  the  facility  more  permanent  and  secure. 
There  are  a variety  of  continuing  care  contracts 
available.  Some  guarantee  your  room  and  care  while 
you  are  in  good  health,  others  guarantee  all  neces- 
sary levels  of  care  to  the  end  of  your  life.  Regula- 
tions in  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  in  Cali- 


A Word  to  Middle  Aged  Children 

Well-meaning  children  of  elderly  persons  make  several  common  mistakes  which  you  can  avoid. 
First,  don’t  encourage  your  parent  to  move  too  fast  in  making  a decision  about  a nursing  home  — 
or  any  other  major  life  change.  Second,  unless  your  parent  is  completely  incompetent  (poor 
memory,  momentary  lapses  in  intellectual  acuity  or  emotional  stability,  and  even  “senility,”  do  not 
qualify  a person  as  incompetent),  do  not  make  this  decision  for  him  or  her.  Your  role  is  to  provide 
transportation,  leg  work,  and  a listening  board. 

Third,  do  not  get  hung  up  on  guilt.  Neither  you  nor  anyone  else  in  this  society  with  a few  rare 
(but  notorious)  exceptions  is  “dumping”  his  relative  in  a nursing  home.  You  are  sharing  in  a 
careful  decision  based  on  a reasonable  evaluation  of  the  needs  and  means  of  everyone  involved. 
Don’t  undermine  a mature  decision  by  second-guessing.  Your  positive  view  of  your  parent’s  move 
is  essentia]  to  her  adjustment  to  the  new  situation. 

If  you  find  you  are  hampered  by  guilt  or  grief  or  other  problems  in  your  relationship  with  your 
parent,  find  a family  counselor  who  can  help  you  resolve  the  problem.  It  is  not  too  late,  ever. 
Even  if  your  parent  has  only  a short  time  to  live,  your  resolution  of  family  problems  is  vital,  not 
only  because  the  resolution  may  transform  the  rest  of  your  life,  but  because  it  may  transform  your 
parent’s  dying,-  letting  her  end  her  life  in  triumph  rather  than  despair. 


Your  initial  interview  with  the  administrator  and 
head  nurse  will  be  very  important.  Keep  your  ex- 
pectations reasonable.  Remember  that  you  may  well 
be  better  educated  and  more  culturally  advantaged 
than  these  people  into  whose  hands  you  will  entrust 
yourself  and  that  you  must  overcome  the  socially 
prejudiced  anxiety  which  that  fact  causes  you.  Learn 
about  the  people.  Don’t  worry  about  asking  all  the 
right  questions  or  getting  ail  the  answers.  Don’t 
make  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  that  you  are 
moving  into  a static  situation.  Find  out  whether  the 
top  staff  are  people  you  can  live  and  work  with. 
Then  you  will  know  that  your  future  questions  can 
be  answered,  your  future  problems  dealt  with. 

If  your  children  are  helping  you  choose  a nursing 
home,  let  them  find  out  about  the  amenities,  the 
programs,  the  inspection  records  and  similar  matters  if 
you  like,  but  do  not  delegate  to  them  the  assess- 
ment of  the  integrity,  flexibility  and  compatibility 
of  the  administrator.  It  is  you  who  will  live  and 
work  with  this  person. 

MONEY  Now  about  money.  If  you  have  lots, 
or  even  just  some,  you  will  pay  according  to  your 


fornia  make  these  contracts  reliable  in  all  certified 
facilities;  probably  the  other  states  also  provide  such 
safe-guards,  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Health 
or  its  equivalent. 

If  you  are  over  sixty-five  and  single  (in  Cali- 
fornia) and  your  medical  expenses  leave  you  with 
less  than  $260  for  other  needs,  Medicaid  may  pay 
some  or  all  of  your  medical  expenses,  including 
nursing  home  care  at  a rate  of  about  $17.85  a day. 
Your  social  security  and  other  income  and  your 
Medicare  benefits  (if  any)  will  be  applied  towards 
your  medical  care  and  the  balance  will  be  covered 
by  the  state.  Your  children  will  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible, under  current  law,  for  any  of  your  ex- 
penses. Detailed  information  on  this  program  is 
available  at  your  county  welfare  department. 

MOVING  IN  If  possible,  move  into  your  new 
surroundings  gradually.  Visit  with  the  administrator 
several  times,  stay  a weekend,  then  move  in.  Bring 
some  of  your  own  furniture  and  accoutrements.  Do 
not  feel  committed  to  the  first  room  and  roommate 
assigned  to  you;  finding  a congenial  living  situation 

(continued  on  page  46) 
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is  essential  for  you  and  for  all  the  others  involved  in 
your  life. 

PROBLEMS  Once  an  established  resident,  re- 
member that  the  staff  and  your  family  cannot  know 
how  you  feel  or  what  you  want  unless  you  tell  them, 
and  that  they  will  be  more  impressed  by  reasonable 
requests  than  by  querulous  complaints.  If  things  go 
badly,  check  with  others  for  confirmation  of  your 
objectivity,  then  do  not  hesitate  to  report  the  situa- 
tion to  top  authorities.  If  an  aide  causes  problems, 
talk  with  the  administrator.  If  the  administrator 
causes  problems,  contact  his  employer  or  the  agency 
by  which  he  is  licensed.*  If  the  owner  and  adminis- 
trator together  do  not  provide  decent  accomodations 
and  quality  care,  contact  the  health  care  facilities 
licensing  agency  in  your  state.*  The  public  is  finally 
making  it  clear  to  our  governments  that  we  need 
better  conditions  for  long  term  care  residents  and 
government  agencies  are  responding  positively,  but 
they  cannot  be  in  every  facility  all  the  time;  they 
need  and  welcome  your  contribution.  (In  California 
at  least,  law  protects  you  from  retaliation  of  any 
kind  if  you  make  a complaint.) 

OPPORTUNITY  Life  in  a long  term  care  insti- 
tution is  very  different  from  life  in  the  community. 
One’s  physical  needs  are  often  better  cared  for  than 
before,  which  is  a welcome  relief.  But  one’s  chari- 
table and  spiritual  resources  are  often  rigorously 
tested,  especially  during  the  first  months.  Here  lies 
the  anxiety-making  aspect  but  also  the  great  challenge 
of  the  move  to  a nursing  home.  The  social  assign- 
ment is  to  find  that  of  God  in  the  most  decrepit  of 
the  residents  and  the  most  hostile  members  of  the 
staff.  The  spiritual  assignment  is  to  prepare  for  a 
graceful,  accepting  death.  There  is  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  the  creative  spirit  here. 

Elizabeth  Gustafson 
1808  Drexel  Dr. 
Davis,  CA  95616 
Davis  Meeting 


If  this  book  is  not  at  your  public  library,  buy  it,  read 
it,  and  then  donate  it  to  the  library:  CHOOSING  A 
NURSING  HOME  by  Jean  Nassau.  Funk  and  Wag- 
nalls,  NY,  1975,  $6.95. 


*Names  and  addresses  for  agencies  in  all  Bulletin 
states  available  from  author. 


Listening  to  Old  People 

0-  How  did  you  happen  to  become  interested  in 
talking  with  Quakers  about  Senior  Citizens  and 
their  problems,  Ed? 

A.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  Yearly  Meeting, 
1973,  that  I happened  to  sit  across  from  Molly 
Morgenroth  at  lunch.  During  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation I described  to  Molly  some  good  friends  of 
mine  who  are  in  a senior  citizens’  group  I lead  every 
week.  I told  her  in  some  detail  about  the  growth 
some  of  the  group  members  had  made.  At  the  close 
of  our  discussion  Molly  and  I agreed  that  a group 
such  as  that  might  be  of  value  for  Quakers.  By  6:30 
that  evening,  Molly  had  gathered  a group  of  over 
thirty  people,  who  met  together  to  discuss  creative 
aging.  The  growth  of  the  interest  group  on  “Crea- 
tive Aging’’  has  continued  since  then,  as  has  that 
committee  of  P.Y.M. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  a “Life  Enrichment’’  Group 
such  as  you  and  Molly  discussed? 

A.  It’s  just  a group  of  people  that  meets  once  a 
week  to  share  experiences.  They  have  in  that  group 
of  former  strangers  what  they  had  when  they  were 
younger  in  their  families  and  their  work  or  school 
situation. 

Q.  But  what  do  they  do? 

A.  That’s  a question  people  ask  me  a lot,  and 
it’s  hard  to  answer.  I listen.  I treat  people  with  re- 
spect. I give  them  my  full  faith  and  confidence  in 
their  value  and  abilities.  We  talk  and  support  each 
other  in  what  we  want  to  do.  Mostly,  the  people 
like  to  be  together. 

Q.  Why  did  you  start  these  groups? 

A.  The  Recreation  Department  for  the  city  of 
Vancouver  (Washington)  has  a number  of  activities 
for  Seniors,  but  the  Recreation  Director  there  saw 
a need  for  something  more  for  older  people.  They 
needed  more  involvement.  Their  families  were  too 
busy  to  spend  time  with  them.  For  many,  their  only 
continuing  relationship  was  with  their  doctor.  Others 
were  taking  a lot  of  time  from  the  staff  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Department.  Well,  this  Recreation  Director 
happened  to  be  in  a singles  group  that  I was  lead- 
ing, and  she  noticed  that  many  of  the  people  who 
had  come  in  feeling  lonely  and  unhappy,  after  several 
weeks  in  the  group  seemed  to  feel  better  about 
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themselves,  and  she  wondered  if  it  would  work  with 
old  people.  So  we  decided  we’d  start  one  and  see. 
We  agreed  size  wasn’t  important,  and  she  found 
state  funding  for  us  for  a ten  week  period. 

To  get  us  started,  the  Recreation  Director  planned 
a bus  trip  to  Mt.  Hood,  which  26  senior  citizens 
attended.  They  went  up  the  mountain,  looked  at 
the  scenery,  ate  lunch  together,  and  after  lunch,  the 
Director  put  the  people  and  me  in  a room  and 
closed  the  door  on  us. 

I guess  what  I did  that  first  time  was  to  use 
some  of  the  methods  of  William  Glasser’s  “Reality 
Therapy."  I used  some  questions  like,  "How  does  it 
feel  to  be  old?"  Some  of  them  said  things  like,  “I’m 
put  up  on  a shelf  out  of  the  way,”  or  “I  feel  like 
I’m  locked  in  my  room.  . . even  when  the  door’s 
open.”  They  seemed  to  feel  they  had  no  responsi- 
bilities. They  were  closed  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
society. 

0-  Does  the  meeting  place  have  an  effect  on  the 
process? 

A.  Twice  we  tried  having  our  meetings  in  build- 
ings run  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
but  that  didn’t  work  at  all.  They  invited  us  to  meet 
there  and  welcomed  us  outwardly,  but  there  were 
subtle  undertones  that  made  us  feel  that  we  were 
imposing.  This  was  very  discouraging  to  the  group. 
It’s  my  feeling  that  many  of  these  administrative 
people  are  good  "building”  and  "money”  people, 
but  they’re  not  good  "people”  people.  A person 
starting  a group  should  be  aware  of  this,  and  be 
sure  to  get  "people”  people  for  their  leaders,  and 
good  "people”  buildings  for  their  meetings.  Don’t 
get  a place  where  the  group  is  afraid  to  get  a spot 
on  the  furniture  or  to  drop  ashes  on  the  carpet. 

0-  What  kind  of  results  have  you  seen  among 
people  who  have  joined  the  group? 

A.  Let  me  give  specific  examples.  One  man,  the 
first  time  he  came,  stood  outside  the  door  the  whole 
meeting,  too  shy  to  come  in.  The  next  week  he 
came  in  and  sat  quietly  at  the  back  of  the  group. 
He  returned  again,  becoming  a little  more  involved 
each  time.  He  is  still  a member.  Today  he  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Washington  State  Council  on 
Aging,  and  goes  regularly  to  meetings  in  Olympia. 

The  woman  who  said  she’d  been  "put  up  on  a 
shelf’  began  to  feel  better  about  herself,  and  be- 
came active  in  community  politics.  On  a trip  to  her 
home  town  in  New  England  she  became  re-acquaint- 
ed with  an  old  beau,  and  at  Christmas  that  year 
this  eighty-one  year  old  bride  wrote  to  the  group. 


"Remember  how  nice  it  was  to  be  in  love  when  you 
were  in  high-school?  Well,  it’s  just  as  nice  now!” 

0-  How  well  are  the  groups  being  received  by 
agencies,  government,  etc? 

A.  The  Vancouver  Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment has  been  very  supportive  for  four  years,  as 
long  as  we’ve  existed.  And  one  state  official  said 
that  the  groups  were  the  best  bargain  for  the  money 
that  came  under  the  state  of  Washington  program 
on  Aging. 

After  hearing  about  the  groups,  one  nursing 
home  asked  for  a group  for  their  non-registered  per- 
sonnel, which  1 now  teach  for  credit  at  the  local 
Community  College.  And  a Geriatrics  Interest  Group 
of  Registered  Nurses  and  Administrators  of  nursing 
homes  has  contracted  for  a seminar  on  how  to  deal 
with  patients  and  the  families  of  patients. 

Q.  Where  does  a person  learn  the  skills  necessary 
to  lead  such  a group? 

A.  1 think  most  Quakers  have  it.  Most  of  what 
happens  in  the  group  also  happens  in  a Quaker 
Meeting,  a Meeting  for  Business,  a Worship-Shar- 
ing group.  No  one  challenges;  no  one  questions.  I 
don’t  come  right  out  and  forbid  that  sort  of  inter- 
action, but  if  someone  is  heading  in  that  direction. 
I’ll  restate  that  one  of  the  really  valuable  parts  of 
the  group  is  that  people  come  to  it  with  many 
different  values  and  backgrounds  and  ideas,  and 
that  adds  a lot  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  the 
group.  So  anyway,  I think  most  Quakers  have  the 
right  attitude  to  lead  a group  like  this. 

But  if  you  want  to  learn  the  skills  you’d  need  to 
lead  such  a group,  participate  in  Quaker  Dialogues, 
read  the  handbook  on  "Creative  Listening.”  You 
might  also  want  to  read  about  the  Adlerian  Family 
Council  as  described  by  Rudolph  Dreikurs  and 
William  Glasser’s  Reality  Therapy  — but  really,  the 
Quaker  Dialogues  contain  most  of  what  we  do. 

Q.  So  what  do  you  see  for  the  future? 

A.  One  thing  I see  right  now  is  that  a variety  of 
agencies  are  forming  groups  for  seniors,  some  simi- 
lar to  these  and  some  very  different. 

For  the  individuals,  a lot  of  people  who  were 
going  downhill  when  they  joined  the  group  are  now 
holding  their  own  or  going  uphill.  They  look  around 
them  and  see  people  as  old  or  older  than  themselves 
who  are  pretty  neat  people.  They  look  around  them 
and  see  people  they  respect,  and  they  can’t  help 
liking  themselves  better  and  respecting  themselves 
more.  (.continued  on  page  48) 
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Letter 

Our  Friend  Community 

Did  you  know  that  our  Friend  Community  is 
ailing?  I have  been  asking  myself  why.  In  the  years 
since  I have  been  associated  with  Friends  there  have 
been  discussions  about  this  subject.  We  discuss  our 
need  for  a warm  community  spirit,  our  youth,  our 
aged,  ourselves.  We  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk! 

I have  recently  given  up  the  groups  and  have 
started  to  talk  to  myself,  and  I find  myself  asking 
the  following  questions: 

Is  community  having  a meeting  to  discuss  community? 
Is  community  not  discussing  the  situation,  but  doing 
something  positive? 

Is  community  having  a discussion  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly? 

Is  community  doing  something  about  any  problem 
we  can  handle? 

Is  community  doing  something  about  our  poor 
youth,  who  want  so  much  to  be  v/anted  at  our 
Meetings,  but  so  seldom  come  to  discover  that  we 
do  want  them? 

Is  community  visiting  the  sick,  or  talking  about  the 
sick  we  don’t  have  time  to  visit? 

It  seems  to  be  a common  trait  in  most  Friend’s 
discussion  groups  to  talk  sincerely,  and  for  hours 


{continued  from  page  47) 

Preferably  a leader  should  have  some  group-leading 
skills  and  some  counseling  experience,  but  of  most 
value  is  the  ability  to  find  and  react  to  “that  of 
God’’  in  each  person.  One  day,  after  I had  been 
working  with  these  people  for  a long  time,  I looked 
at  them  objectively,  and  I saw  one  blind  man,  two 
who  were  crippled,  one  epileptic,  one  with  severe 
arthritis,  and  one  with  leukemia.  The  blind  man 
plays  a great  honky-tonk  piano,  one  cripple  plays 
the  saxophone  and  teaches  creative  writing  and 
paints  signs,  the  other  played  trumpet  in  a big 
swing  band  in  the  forties,  the  epileptic  is  very  active 
politically,  the  arthritic  is  a cheerful,  loving  person 
who  was  answering  the  telephone  for  us  that  day, 
and  the  one  with  leukemia  is  a strong,  efficient 
person  active  in  local  politics.  I’d  been  aware  of 
these  conditions,  of  course,  but  I’d  never  had  any 
reason  to  think  of  any  of  these  people  as  disabled. 
As  one  of  them  said,  “When  someone  is  99%  dis- 
abled, then  he’s  1%  able!’’ 

Ed  Janoe  interviewed  by 
Barbara  Janoe 
Multnomah  Meeting 


about  what  should  and  could  be  done  to  strengthen 
community.  I just  wonder  what  would  happen,  for 
example,  if  instead  of  talking  about  the  aged  who 
have  a difficult  time  getting  to  Meeting,  someone 
would  just  pick  them  up  and  take  them  to  Meeting. 
Of  course  this  is  an  almost  insurmountable  task 
since  every  Meeting  has  at  least  four  or  five  elderly 
members  who  really  are  out  of  the  way.  We  know 
what  the  life  of  the  Meeting  for  Worship  means  to 
them.  If  we  don’t,  perhaps  it  really  doesn’t  mean 
that  much  to  us.  What  would  happen  if  four  or  five 
people  would  go  out  of  their  way  once  a month  to 
take  one  elderly  person  to  Meeting  for  Worship? 
This  could  present  a problem,  especially  if  we  have 
exhausted  ourselves  with  so  many  discussion  groups 
that  we  sleep  in  on  First  Day.  After  all,  we  are  ex- 
hausted from  Meeting  concerns,  right? 

There  has  long  been  a flickering  hope  for  a 
Retirement  Home  for  Friends  near  a Meeting  in  the 
Bay  Area.  But  we  seem  more  interested  in  talking 
about  how  to  program  their  recreation  time  rather 
than  to  concern  ourselves  with  how  they  live. 

Perhaps  Friends  should  return  to  the  scriptures 
to  find  ways  to  solve  their  problems.  Community 
problems  are  certainly  spelled  out  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  and  none  of  those  people  had  degrees  in  social 
work  or  psychology  either.  Perhaps  we  should  re- 
write our  scriptures  to  go  along  with  our  practice. 
Matthew.  Chapter  25.  starting  with  verse  35  could 
read  “For  I was  an  hungered,  and  ye  spoke  about 
giving  me  meat.  I was  thirsty  and  ye  had  a meeting 
about  the  quality  of  water.  I was  a stranger  and  ye 
had  only  two-day  Quarterly  Meetings  so  I would 
feel  unfulfilled  if  I could  be  in  town  only  for  a day. 
Naked  and  ye  spoke  of  the  need  for  weaving  and 
design  classes  to  be  sure  my  clothing  was  w^ell  in  the 
standard  of  simple  living,  etc.’’ 

If  Community  is  dying,  and  I feel  it  is  certainly 
ailing,  we  can  say  at  the  memorial  service,  “The 
first  thing  to  go  was  the  jaws.’’ 

Carol  E.  Volk 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


WANTED 

RESIDENT  COUPLE  for  1-3  years,  beginning 
in  late  summer,  1976,  at  Quaker  Center.  Ben 
Lomond,  CA.  Must  be  Friends  and/or  have 
had  experience  with  AFSC  or  other  Quaker  or- 
ganization. Couple  should  be  capable  of  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  a variety  of  tasks  at  the 
mountain  retreat  center.  Salary  and  furnished 
house.  Write  Howard  Wolcott,  1030  Parkinson 
Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94301. 
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Review 

A Professor  of  Nudity 

Lorenz,  Roger,  John  Woolman  in  a Loin  Cloth,  251 
Littleness  Ave.,  Monterey,  California,  10  pp.,  pro- 
cessed. no  price. 

One  could  make  a case  for  nude  swimming  at 
PYM  on  the  basis  of  democratic  fairness  — that 
this  is  now  common  practice  for  (wealthy)  owners  of 
private  pools,  that  it  is  an  idea  whose  “time  has 
eome,“  etc.  — or  that  Quakers  at  PYM  did  official- 
ly have  nude  swimming  at  Moraga  in  1970,  and  the 
only  question  is  getting  back  a privilege  that  has 
been  rescinded,  perhaps  unfairly.  But  Roger  Lorenz 
(Monterey  Peninsula  Meeting),  in  his  10,000-word 
early  draft  of  “John  Woolman  in  a Loin  Cloth,”  dis- 
tributed at  PYM  1975,  avails  himself  of  neither 
argument.  What  he  says  would  be  as  pertinent  in  a 
day  of  Victorian  coverup  as  in  the  day  of  the  brief 
bikini.  Friend  Roger  sees  in  nudism,  as  in  nonvio- 
lence. considerations  so  real,  so  stark  and  elemental 
that  we  Americans  often  dare  not  face  them,  for  to 
face  them  is  to  face  ourselves. 

L’s  research  into  the  history  of  nudity,  while  not 
truly  extensive,  is  extensive  enough  to  be  unsettling. 
Nudity,  we  find,  has  always  had  an  impact  nearly 
everywhere.  Covering  the  hair,  the  face,  the  geni- 
talia. the  feet  has  been  variously  and  contradictorily 
prescribed.  A religious  significance  and/or  a sexual 
significance  has  been  alleged.  Many  sects,  including 
at  least  one  Quaker  group,  have  disrobed  as  a means 
t)f  political  protest.  There  is  power  in  the  fact  of 
nakedness,  steered  various  ways  by  various  cultures, 
but  always  a residuum  of  social  impact. 

Accordingly,  there  is  also  power  in  clothes.  And 
here  L approaches  his  main  contention.  “I  have 
noticed,”  he  writes,  “that  when  I am  nude  I have 
trouble  getting  really  angry  and,  if  I want  to  get 
angry,  I have  an  impulse  to  put  on  my  clothes.” 
This  observation  conforms  well  to  the  hierarchical 
use  of  (masculine)  clothes:  “cast,  class,  status  and 
rank.”  he  continues,  “usually  carry  with  them  the 
obligation  to  wear  some  type  of  dress  together  with 
insignia.  . . frequently  forbidden  to  those  of  lower 
status.  . . ” Clothes  are  associated  with  sexual  re- 
pression and  “the  dominance  game,”  with  “hatred 
and  alienation  from  one’s  fellow  humans.” 

Here  L links  two  concepts  and  we  will  want  to 
clarify  such  interconnectedness  before  we  proceed. 

Friends  seldom  recognize,  I think  we  may  assert, 
how  continuously  they  are  involved  in  decision-making, 
how  steadily  and  unconsciously  they  are  engaged  in 
refashioning  and  remolding  their  composite  image. 
For  example,  within  the  memory  of  Friends  still 
living,  music  was  still  regarded  as  too  gay  and  frivo- 
lous for  the  solemn  Quaker  meetinghouse.  And  for 


how  long  has  it  been  now  that  wine  was  commonly 
served  at  Quaker  dinner  tables?  These  shifts  have 
to  do  with  unimportant  surface  rituals,  but  they  do 
indicate  that  Quaker  practice,  though  it  maintains 
a remarkable  uniformity  at  any  one  time,  yet  changes 
year  by  year  — and  it  changes  without  anyone’s  di- 
recting the  process;  we  hardly  know  it  is  going  on. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  “clustering”  of  attitudes 
in  the  human  interchange,  a process  familiar  to  us 
all.  Thus  we  learn  to  expect  that  devotion  to  peace, 
for  example,  will  co-exist  wTh  support  of  freedom 
of  speech,  permissiveness  with  children,  concern  for 
minorities,  etc.  Clearly  this  drifting  together  of  atti- 
tudes makes  for  compatibility,  including  compati- 
bility in  marriage.  Certainly,  this  makes  for  the  ease 
of  social  interchange  among  Quakers.  It  also  under- 
scores the  function  of  the  moralist  among  us,  the 
person  who  can  perceive  a relationship  between  two 
moral  precepts  overlooked  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Such  a man  is  Roger  Lorenz.  He  is  astute  in  his 
moral  insights.  Is  there  a relationship  between  sexu- 
ality and  nudity?  Yes,  says  L,  but  it  is  hardly  what 
we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Social  nudity  defuses 
sexuality,  he  says,  as  the  lightning-rod  draws  off  the 
potential  that  leads  to  the  lightning  bolt.  Yet,  just 
as  clothing  is  associated  with  and  necessary  to  re- 
pression, so  the  acceptance  of  nudity  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  sex  cluster  equally  together.  The  cluster 
further  expands.  “Nudity,”  he  continues,  “is  bound 
up  with  love  in  several  ways.  . . [expecially  through 
sex].  But  more  than  that,  it  seems  to  be  associated 
with  humility.  Where  one  person  wishes  to  dom- 
inate or  be  cruel  to  another,  the  cruel  person  tends 
to  be  clothed,  the  victim  in  varying  degrees  un- 
clothed. [But]  I am  talking  about  the  kind  of  group 
nudity  where  there  is  no  question  of  dominance  and 
abnegation.  , . . Also,  I have  made  it  clear.  . . that 
wearing  clothing  may  indicate  fear  or  mistrust.  If 
we  wish  an  egalitarian,  non-hierarchical,  non-com- 
petitive and  communal  society  I think  a healthy 
natural  acceptance  of  sex  and  nudity  will  have  to  be 
part  of  [it].” 

L,  of  course,  is  frankly  a utopian,  as  this  pas- 
sage indicates.  More  to  the  point  and  more  prac- 
tical for  Quaker  purposes  is  his  partial  exploration 
of  the  value  dichotomy,  aggression  vs.  bonding.  Here 
L seems  not  to  have  read  or  not  to  have  understood 
the  ethologists  of  the  Konrad  Lorenz  school  (Ard- 
rey,  Morris,  Tiger,  Fox,  others).  They  offer  the 
needed  extension  of  L’s  remarks  into  the  truly  glob- 
al questions  of  war  and  peace.  They  find  that  both 
aggression  and  bonding  are  in  the  genes,  inherited 
by  all  men.  The  one  makes  killing  possible,  the 
other  makes  loving  possible.  Our  so-called  “de- 
humanized soldiers,”  our  Lt.  Galleys,  are  not  de- 
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Margaret  Hellie  Huyck,  Growing  Older,  What 
you  need  to  know  about  Aging,  Prentice-Hall,  1974, 
pp.  179,  $2.65 

Olga  Knopf,  M.  D.  Successful  Aging,  The  Facts 
and  Fallacies  of  Growing  Old,  Viking,  1975,  pp, 
229,  $8.95 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen  and  Walter  J.  Gaffney, 
^Sing,  The  Fulfillment  of  Life,  photographs  by  Ron 
P.  Van  Den  Bosch,  Doubleday,  1974,  pp.  152,  $6.95 

Just  as  today  the  books  on  death  and  dying  are 
proliferating,  so  we  now  find  a spate  of  books  on 
growing  older,  creative  aging,  older  life  styles  and 
the  like.  Of  these  I want  to  pick  three  to  mention. 

Growing  Older  by  Margaret  Hellie  Huyck  is  a 
book  written  apparently  by  a person  in  the  middle 
years  to  help  in  the  care,  and  especially  the  under- 
standing, of  old  parents.  The  book  is  also  designed 
to  help  older  people  understand  themselves  and 
their  situation.  As  it  points  out,  the  impact  of 
“agism”  in  our  society  is  individually  and  so- 


cially devastating;  built-in  obsolescence  is  the  rule 
for  products,  and  now  is  extended  to  people  as  well. 
Living  at  whatever  age  one  is  should  be  a search  for 
self,  for  growing  and  experiencing.  Dr.  Huyck  says. 
The  book  is  particularly  valuable  because  of  the 
extended  excerpts  — Moustakas  on  Loneliness,  Paul- 
ine Bart  on  Depression  in  Middle-aged  Women, 
Isadore  Rubin  on  Sex  after  40  — and  after  70,  and 
Mackey  Brown  on  Keeping  Marriage  Alive  Through 
Middle  Age.  Even  something  from  the  Beatles.  Mackey 
Brown  describes  the  break-up  of  her  marriage  after 
31  years.  It  is  a moving  account.  She  says,  “I  miss 
my  marriage,  I miss  its  continuity  and  companion- 
ship. I wish  I could  have  learned  earlier  what  I am 
learning  now.” 

Huyck  handles  well  the  difficulties  of  establish- 
ing adult  child-parent  relationships,  and  illuminates 
the  fundamental  human  need  for  closeness  at  any 
age.  Anticipating  that  friends  (and  lovers)  will  be 
lost  as  we  grow  older,  it  is  necessary  that  we  keep 
our  skills  for  making  friends  alive  and  that  we 
practice  them.  Making  friends  involves  risks  but  we 


(J.W.  continued  from  p.  49) 

humanized  at  all;  their  bonding  instinct  has  merely 
been  suppressed. 

Furthermore  this  seems  to  be  the  model  for  man; 
a balance  of  forces  commanding  him  to  do  and  not 
to  do,  to  advance  and  to  flee,  to  fight  and  to 
submit.  Thus  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  ten- 
dencies to  reveal  and  to  conceal,  while  equally  with- 
in us,  are  separated,  in  the  clustering  of  human 
personalities,  by  so  wide  a gulf.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a John  Kennedy,  with  his  brimming  self- 
confidence,  who  is  on  display,  and  a Richard  Nixon, 
who  does  not  know  who  he  is,  and  hides. 

Thus,  if  L should  have  his  way  the  Quaker  per- 
sonality cluster  would  be  expanded  to  include  a 
forthright  respect  for  our  own  and  others’  naked 
bodies  — for  the  substantial  reasons  he  cites.  Let 
Friends  learn,  he  might  say,  to  greet  their  friends 
with  the  opposite  of  the  military  claptrap,  silently 
always  saying,  “It’s  the  man  I salute,  not  the  uniform. 
He  sees  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  as  re- 
pressive of  the  human  spirit. 

This  prompts  a footnote  from  Michaelangelo,  in 
absentia,  and  the  amoral  world  of  art.  We  all  are 
humans  first  and  the  adoration  of  the  pure  human 
form  comes  with  the  condition.  Let  us  concede  that 
worship  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  is  not  all 
that  different  from  worship  at  poolside  in  Moraga. 
It  ennobles  the  life  we  find  here. 

David  A.  Munro 
Orange  County  Meeting 


{continued  from  page  42) 

than  10,000  remaining  in  South  Vietnam)  may  write 
to  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  of  the  Vietnamese  Peace 
Delegation,  Box  271,  Nyack,  New  York,  10960.  (This 
is  the  address  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation). 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  writing  to  all  Yearly 
Meetings  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  U.S.  about 
NPYM’s  Resolution  of  Protest  on  the  Trident  Project, 
which  is  characterized  as  the  most  expensive  and 
destructive  weapons  system  ever  conceived.  This 
project  is  for  construction  of  nuclear  submarines  to 
be  based  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

AFSC  has  a team  in  Seattle  working  on  the  impact 
of  Public  Law  280  (termination  legislation  passed  in 
the  1950s)  on  Indian  fishing  rights.  They  are  also 
helping  Native  Americans  with  self-determination 
problems.  AFSC  has  launched  in  Portland  a new 
program  called  “Neighborhood  Options  in  Child 
Care,”  to  try  to  stimulate  neighborhood-initiated 
solutions  for  child  care  needs. 

Friends  World  Committee  has  a stamp  project  to 
raise  money  for  travel  so  that  Third  World  Friends 
may  attend  the  1976  Triennial  Meeting,  but  evi- 
dently the  FWCC  does  not  have  facilities  to  process 
individual  donations  of  stamps.  In  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  a volunteer  has  offered  to  do  the 
necessary  preliminary  sorting  and  processing.  Is 
anyone  in  PYM  or  NPYM  willing  to  undertake  a 
similar  service? 
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need  to  be  able  to  take  the  risks  and  reap  the 
rewards. 

Olga  Knopf  writes  a remarkable  book  for  a woman 
of  85.  She  is  on  the  staff  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in 
Manhattan.  This  book  carries  a very  different  flavor 
from  the  one  by  Margaret  Huyck  — mainly  because 
it  is  written  by  an  older  person,  not  about  older 
people.  Dr.  Knopf  is  optimistic  and  cheerful  and 
the  mere  fact  that  a book  like  this  could  be  written 
by  a person  in  her  eighties  is  an  inspiration  in  itself. 
However,  the  book  is  something  of  a handbook, 
with  prescriptions  for  and  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
cess of  growing  old.  What  the  older  person  says 
about  older  people  gives  insight  and  is  valuable,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  give  one  a lift  or  say  anything 
very  new  — handbooks  usually  don’t. 

Different  from  all  others  that  I have  seen  is  the 
Nouwen-Gaffney-Van  Den  Bosch  book  of  photo- 
graphs delicately  illuminating  and  expanding  a text. 
Usually  in  a collection  of  outstanding  photographs 
the  text  plays  a subordinate  role,  but  in  this  book 
one  remembers  the  photographs  and  one  reads  and 
rereads  the  text.  The  authors  are  a priest  psycholo- 
gist from  Holland,  a community  action  worker  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  a Dutch  photographer. 
The  book  is  about  basic  human  attitudes  toward 
aging,  not  about  housing  or  communication  or  physical 
loss  per  se.  It  is  spiritual,  deeply  human,  and  com- 
passionate where  “compassion  breaks  through  the 
distance  of  pity.”  It  is  a book  about  being,  not 
having,  or  doing.  The  chapter  headings  indicate  its 
quality:  Aging  as  a Way  to  the  Darkness,  Aging  as 
a Way  to  the  Light;  Caring  as  a Way  to  the  Self, 
Caring  as  a Way  to  the  Other.  The  darkness  is  de- 
scribed so  that  one  comes  with  a depth  of  under- 
standing to  the  light  which  the  authors  say  can  be 
the  coming  of  age.  They  remind  us  that  aging  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  human  processes,  one  that 
can  only  be  denied  with  great  harm.  Caring  and 
compassion  are  generated  in  the  text  and  photo- 
graphs for  those  who  may  be  rejected  and  alone, 
conscious  of  failure,  and  one  feels  a tugging  of  the 
heart  as  one  wants  to  accept  the  miserable  and  be 
moved  with  the  authors  to  say  “I  know  — you  have 
only  one  life  to  live  and  it  cannot  be  lived  again, 
but  I am  here  with  you  and  I care.”  And  then  from 
the  darkness  the  authors  go  on  to  capture  the  light 
radiating  from  those  who  experience  the  days  of 
their  age  as  precious  gifts.  The  vision  that  grows  in 
aging  can  lead  us  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
human  self. 

Margaret  Brooks 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Letter 

Munro  Scores  Again 

The  article  (September)  I find  most  provoking  is 
David  Munro’s.  I am  very  curious  about  this  Orange 
County  Friend’s  conviction  that  our  unfortunate 
17th  century  logic  allows  for  “a  devil  component” 
as  well  as  “that  of  God”  in  others.  How  else  does 
he  explain  Friend  Nixon’s  “Hitlerite”  tactics? 

I see  the  matter  somewhat  differently  from  Mun- 
ro. As  one  who  joined  with  the  society  only  in  time 
to  suffer  Nixon’s  demise,  I saw  from  the  outside 
some  pretty  serious  Truth  spoken  during  his  hey- 
day: the  “Phoenix”  & “Golden  Rule,”  thirty  years 
of  Vietnam  concern  & immolations,  education,  and 
vigorous  outspoken  political  action  by  Friends  who 
knew  they  must  be  political  in  the  most  real  sense. 
The  government  got  pretty  cocky  with  the  election 
of  ’72;  it  required  dedication  and  organization  to 
speak  and  act  with  Quakerish  deliberation.  Earle 
Reynold’s  Peace  group  moved  on  the  Cambodian 
invasion;  David  Hartsough’s  Philadelphia  Life  Cen- 
ter had  Friends  between  federal  troops  and  Wounded 
Knee  in  less  than  24  hours  when  Mitchell  decided 
to  blast  the  Indians  out.  Or  consider  the  prompt 
occupation  of  Berkeley  by  the  AFSC  staff  in  the 
wake  of  People’s  Park. 

But  what  Friends  had  the  good  head/heart 
Munro  styles  when  Friend  Nixon  offered  the  judge 
of  the  Ellsberg  trial  (Matt  Byrne)  the  FBI  director- 
ship? Montesquieu  offered  corruption  as  the  major 
reason  for  separation  of  powers  in  the  17th  century. 

But  those  wise  old  17th  Century  Friends  wouldn’t 
doff  their  hats  to  Lords.  And  it  was  not  political 
but  spiritual  energy  moving  them.  Sure  they  were 
persecuted  as  the  political  radicals  they  obviously 
appeared  to  their  contemporaries.  Today  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  to  “be  political.”  Yes,  and 
occasionally  even  Meetings  are  called  upon  so  to  be. 

But  that  which  is  truly  radical  in  Quakerism  is 
what  William  James  identified  for  us  as  “mystical.” 
His  George  Fox  didn’t  disrobe  and  run  through  the 
town  yelling  “Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Litchfield!” 
to,  as  they  say,  raise  consciousness,  but  because,  as 
he  said,  “the  word  of  the  Lord  was  like  a fire  in 
me.”  It’s  the  same  thing  Buckminster  Fuller  calls 
“no  more  second-hand  God.” 

I’m  still  not  at  ease  with  the  disposition  of  Friend 
Nixon,  even  have  lurking  suspicions  that  his  Meeting 
still  needs  clearness.  But  there  are  problems  in  the 
peace  of  my  meeting  and  town  (fires  and  guns  and 
kids)  that  let  me  lay  that  “test”  down. 

With  Patience  in  the  Faith. 

Tom  Greacen 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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A Procession  of  Novels 

Daisy  Newman,  1 Take  Thee,  Serenity,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boxton,  1975,  pp.  314,  $8.95 
Daisy  Newman,  Diligence  in  Love,  Popular  Library 
New  York,  (paper)  1969,  pp.  253,  $0.75 
Daisy  Newman,  The  Autumn's  Brightness,  Mac- 
millan, 1954,  pp.  251.  (not  in  print) 

Although  Friends  nowadays  deplore  the  time 
when  The  Society  of  Friends  deprecated  art  on  the 
grounds  that  it  distracted  Friends  from  pure  wor- 
ship, there  is  at  least  one  sign  that  this  attitude  is 
still  among  us:  our  Friends  libraries  probably  con- 
tain A Procession  of  Friends:  Quakers  in  America 
by  Daisy  Newman,  but  few  have  her  Kendal  trilogy, 
the  third  of  which,  I Take  Thee,  Serenity  is  pub- 
lished this  year.  The  Kendal  trilogy,  with  a different 
set  of  characters  in  each  and  stretching  over  a period 
of  30  years  altogether,  has  a Friend’s  Meeting  in 
Rhode  Island  as  its  chief  and  most  influential  char- 
acter. 

In  Diligence  in  Love,  Daisy  Newman  tells  of  an 
advertising  writer  whose  life  and  family  relation- 
ships are  quite  transformed  by  her  contact  with 
Kendal  Meeting,  which  she  visited  to  research  the 
Underground  Railroad  as  a theme  for  a piece  of  ad- 
vertising copy.  Diligence  in  Love  introduces  Philip 
Ludlow,  who  appears  again  in  The  Autumn’s  Bright- 
ness and  who  saves  this  second  novel  from  slight- 
ness. There  is  an  interesting  reversal  of  perspective 
in  the  first  two  novels:  In  Diligence  in  Love,  the 
prevailing  mores  and  atmosphere  of  New  York  City 
threatened  to  corrupt  the  standards  of  Alison  Hill 
and  her  family;  in  The  Autumn’s  Brightness,  it  is 
the  charming  New  Yorker  who  shows  the  Quaker 
widow  from  Kendal  the  beauty  of  New  York  City. 
Although  the  unworldly  Dilly  Willard  is  both  capti- 
vated and  frightened  by  the  New  York  background 
of  her  suitor,  the  Kendal  Meeting  for  Worship  re- 
solves her  conflict  happily. 

I Take  Thee,  Serenity  gains  by  its  position  as 
the  third  in  the  trilogy.  The  reader  is  eager  to  meet 
Philip  Ludlow  and  Kendal  Meeting  again.  Although 
Philip  Ludlow  is  now  dead,  Oliver  and  Daphne  Otis 
represent  a similar  influence  in  this  third  novel, 
outweighing  the  young  couple.  Serenity  and  Peter, 
in  the  reader’s  interest.  Daisy  Newman  is  accom- 
plished in  plotting  a story  in  which  our  interest  lies 
as  much  in  the  development  of  the  theme  as  in  the 
working  of  the  plot.  The  theme,  in  brief,  is  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  chastity  before 
marriage.  The  final  argument  is  worked  out  in  Seren- 
ity’s reflections  during  her  Quaker  wedding  in  the 
last  pages. 
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Those  who  have  read  the  first  two  novels  will 
realize  that  it  is  Kendal  Meeting  which  unifies  the 
trilogy.  During  the  period  covered,  the  children  in 
Diligence  in  Love  have  become  parents  in  / Take 
Thee,  Serenity,  yet  the  Meeting  remains  the  power 
which  integrates  their  lives.  Kendal  is  an  example 
of  a Meeting  founded  300  years  ago,  but  not  sunk 
in  tradition  in  the  20th  Century.  While  tradition  as 
such  has  not  been  repudiated,  there  is  mention  of 
changes  in  procedure  in  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Clearness.  Three  hundred  year  old  tradi- 
tion is  the  bedrock  on  which  a contemporary  Friends 
community  is  built.  I find  in  George  Fox’s  Journal 
a mention  of  a wedding  he  attended  in  Rhode  Island: 
“Friends  said  they  never  saw  so  comely  an  order.” 
A comely  order!  That  is  what  Daisy  Newman  is 
pleading  for  in  our  Meetings  and  in  our  lives. 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


Young  Friends: 

Please  inform  me  of  your  wishes,  concerns,  sug- 
gestions or  comments  for  or  about  Young  Friend’s 
activities  for  our  meeting  at  P.Y.M.  in  1976.  I do 
need  your  input  although  it  seems  like  a long  time 
until  next  August. 

Caroline  Cox,  Clerk 
901  Ventura  Ave.,  Albany,  CA  94707 


